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their purpose. They led to widespread and some-
times deep searchings of heart; to some they seemed
to speak forth what had been long dormant within
them, what their minds had unconsciously and
vaguely thought and longed for; to some they
seemed a challenge pregnant with danger. But still
they were but an outburst of individual feeling and
zeal, which, if nothing more came of its fragmentary
displays, might blaze and come to nothing. There
was nothing yet which spoke outwardly of the con-
sistency and weight of a serious attempt to influence
opinion and to produce a practical and lasting effect
on the generation which was passing. Cardinal New-
man, in the Apologia, has attributed to Dr. Pusey's
unreserved adhesion to the cause which the Tracts
represented a great change in regard to the weight
and completeness of what was written and done. " Dr.
Pusey," he writes, " gave us at once a position and a
name. Without him we should have had no chance,
especially at the early date of 1834, of making any
serious resistance to the liberal aggression. But Dr,
Pusey was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church;
he had a vast influence in consequence of his deep
religious seriousness, the munificence of his charities,
his Professorship, his family connexions, and his
easy relations with the University authorities. He
was to the movement all that Mr. Rose might have
been, with that indispensable addition, which was
wanting to Mr. Rose, the intimate friendship and the
familiar daily society of.the persons who had com-